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i ¢@ Dear GRAIL Subscriber: 


We are very glad to have you on our GRAIL list. Be sure to read your 
GRAIL. That is what we desire even more than the money you pay to make 
the printing of the GRAIL possible. Commercial publishing houses print 
magazines in order to make money. We print a magazine for the good we 
hope to do thereby. 

As Religious we dedicate our lives to God’s service, by praising him 
in public prayer and by laboring towards our own and our neighbor’s 
sanctification. For that purpose we joined this Abbey at St. Meinrad, 
where lives a great old monastic family of the Order of St. Benedict. 

It is our desire to affiliate you with our monastic Benedictine Family. 
We use THE GRAIL as the Bond to unite persons out in the world with our- 
selves in the cloister. Our magazine is our means of contact. 

By subscribing for THE GRAIL you show interest in us and apprecia- 
tion of our life and work. To reward this interest and appreciation we 
hereby make you a sharer in a portion of our public prayers. This benefit 
will be yours as long as you remain a subscriber of THE GRAIL. There- 
fore, and accordingly be it hereby declared that: 


On the re of God, of His Blessed Mother Mary, of St. 
Benedict and all Benedictine Saints, we grant that you be a 
special partaker in those parts of our Divine Office which are 
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% known as Matins and Vespers, which are recited or sung by us 
C daily here at St. Meinrad’s Abbey at four o’clock each morning 
* and four o’clock each evening, respectively. Furthermore, we 
*: rant that in a general way you share in our daily Conventual 
‘ igh Mass and in the good works that shall be done in this 
* Abbey during the time above mentioned. ; 
— PA Yours most cordially, 
* 
Bs 
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Corpus Christi and Orvieto 


Geet some prehistoric period, when Italy 
was still in the throes of building, 
an active volcano, in what is now 
the province of Umbria, threw up a 
huge rampart of stone. The earliest 
inhabitants of these regions, the Etruscans, 
saw the advantages of such a position for a 
city. All cities in those days had to be fortified, 
and here was a location 
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it opened its gates to Clement VII who had 
escaped from his Roman fortress, Castel Sant’ 
Angelo. 

When Camillus, the consul of ancient Rome, 
fled to nearby Veii, in the words of the old 
Latin poet, “Rome was there.” So it was with 
the presence of the popes at Orvieto; they 
brought Rome along with them. Thus the Or- 

vietan court became for a 





fortified by nature. It 
must have been one of the 
earliest cities in those 
parts, since it is first 
known as Urbs Vetus, the 
old city, which in modern 
times has developed into 
Orvieto. 


Orvieto, the city of Cor- 
pus Christi, to give it a 
title which records its 
chief glory, was thus pre- 
pared by nature itself to 
be one of the principal 
Italian cities of the middle 
ages and for many years a 
city of the popes. Since 
its distance from Rome is 
hardly more than eighty 
miles, it provided a safe 
refuge for the popes when 
their own city was no 
longer safe for them. The 
unsettled conditions of those times, when 
Guelph and Ghibelline had divided Italy be- 
tween themselves, often threw their shadow 
over the Papal States. Thus it came about that 
Orvieto shared with Avignon the privilege of 
being host to the Vicar of Christ. High up be- 
hind its impregnable walls he could rest secure. 


Boniface VIII, planning evidently to make 
the best of this Orvietan hospitality, began in 
1264 the Palace of the Popes, a grim old build- 
ing which houses today the local museum of 
Etruscan and medieval antiquities. Martin IV 
preferred Orvieto to the doubtful safety of 
Rome for his coronation in 1281, and in 1527 








THE GOLDEN CATHEDRAL OF ORVIETO 


while the center of Catho- 
licity. It was here that 
Boniface VIII canonized 
St. Louis of France in 
1297. And here also 
Clement VII received the 
envoys sent by Henry 
VIII to obtain freedom 
from Catherine of Ara- 
gon, his first wife. But 
the event which most of 
all insures Orvieto a place 
in our memory is its asso- 
ciation with the feast of 
Corpus Christi. 


Before the thirteenth 
century no special day 
had been set aside in the 
Church calendar to honor 
the Holy Eucharist. 
Thursday of Holy Week, 
the anniversary day of the 
Last Supper, had until 
then satisfied the devotion of the people for this 
great memorial of Christ’s life and death. But 
devotion increases with faith and knowledge, 
and the thirteenth century will go down in his- 
tory as the century which was witness to an 
extraordinary flowering of Catholic faith and 
genius. The nations of Europe were still united 
in one great family around the Eucharistic 
altar. In this atmosphere of intense faith the 
Sacramental Christ, like a powerful magnet, 
was drawing all things to Himself. The dis- 
integrating forces of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion had not yet cast their dark shadow over 


(Turn to page 42) 
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Getting Chummy with Belial 


oe as I do that these lines are cer- 
tain to provoke some disagreement with 
the writer, I am stepping out of the background 
of editorial impersonality, and am taking care 
to insist that the thoughts given in this article 
are my own convictions particularly. However, 
I would not have readers think me so presump- 
tuous as to stand alone on my own fallible judg- 
ment. I have taken care to obtain the opinion 
of judicious men in the priesthood; and their 
opinion it is that has emboldened me to un- 
burden myself on this subject. 


I want the world to know that I am a 
Catholic; that I am willing to lay down my 
life for any doctrine that Jesus Christ has re- 
vealed either directly Himself or commanded 
His infallible Church to teach to mankind. I 
thank God for having given me the sublime 
certainty of faith, of belief that God is truth; 
that everything that denies this truth or is op- 
posed to it is in error, leads men astray, co- 
operates with Satan, the father of lies. That if 
all men accepted the truth as taught by Christ’s 
Church,. and lived according to it, the world 
would be happy, prosperous, and holy. In- 
dividually and socially men would be happy and 
states would prosper. But in so far as error 
has been spread among men, in the same meas- 
ure have crime and misery and darkness over- 
spread the earth. 

Let us go back to the times of the Apostles, 
of those men who received the truth from the 
very lips of Jesus Christ, then went forth to the 
world to spread this truth and safeguard it 
from the pollution of error. 

Immediately with the beginning of this teach- 
ing, Satan became busy. This Spirit of Dark- 
ness selected his agents among men to contra- 
dict the truth, to lead men astray into error— 
into heresy. Immediately, too, the Apostles were 
on the alert to combat falsehood with truth, and 
to warn their followers not to be defiled with 
error. They insisted on the fact that he who 
denies or corrupts even one of the doctrines of 
Christ, denies them all, denies Christ, and cuts 
himself off from the body of Christ, His 
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Church. Knowing that close companionship 
with error results in toleration, then, possibly, 
acceptance of error, the Apostles urgently 
warned Christians to keep away from the err- 
ing. Thus St. Paul writes to the Corinthians 
(II Cor. VI, 14, ete.): Bear not the yoke with 
unbelievers. For what participation hath jus- 
tice with injustice? Or what fellowship hath 
light with darkness? And what concord hath 
Christ with Belial (Satan) ? Or what part hath 
the faithful with the unbeliever? And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? 
For you are the temple of the living God.... 
Wherefore, Go out from among them, and be 
ye separate, saith the Lord. (Italics through- 
out are my own.) 


The Apostle of love, St. John, is even more 
drastic as to teachers of error. In his second 
Epistle he writes (II John, I, 9, etc.) : Whoso- 
ever revolteth, and continueth not in the doc- 
trine of Christ, hath not God.... If any man 
come to you, and bring not this doctrine (of 
Christ), receive him not into the house nor say 
to him, God speed you (Ave). For he that 
saith unto him, God speed you (Ave), com- 
municateth with his wicked works. 

Only one correct construction can be placed 
on these admonitions. It is that Christians 
should not only not join with unbelievers in 
their false teachings and false practise of re- 
ligion, but that they should avoid as much as 
possible close social contact with them. 

Of course, I know the answer to that state- 
ment. Most readers will immediately say, 
“That applied all right 2000 years ago. But 
today! And in America! Why, it has no mean- 
ing!”” Now, my dear readers, I am contending 
that today, and in America, it has as much, if 
not more, force than it had in the time of the 
Apostles. 

What have we today outside the true 
Church? Principally we have atheism, protes- 
tantism, and Jewry. Examine the teachings 
of each of these groups. Are they all not in- 
finitely more erroneous, more subversive of 


(Turn to page 43) 
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Bishop Brute and the Foundation of 
the Diocese of Vincennes 


Peter Behrman, O. S. B. 


(Continued from last issue) 


WEEK before his departure for 

Europe, the Bishop appointed Father 

Lalumniere Vicar General and willed 

all the Church property over to him. 

He arrived at Havre, France, on Sep- 
tember 5. From Havre he journeyed to Rouen; 
from Rouen to Paris and then back again to 
his native Rennes. Again he spent a consider- 
able time at Paris. Thence he 
journeyed south to Geneva and 
Florence and finally to Rome. 
On February 29 he had the pleas- 
ure of kneeling before the Holy 
Father for his blessing in order 
to be a good Bishop. Gregory 
XVI received him kindly and 
spoke to him for quite a long 
time about the Church in Amer- 
ica and especially about his 
poor diocese in Indiana and 
eastern Illinois, and then dis- 
missed him with a rich donation 
for his diocese. On his return 
trip from Rome he passed 
through Vienna to express his 
appreciation and gratitude for the generous 
donations received through the Leopoldine So- 
ciety and to ask for further assistance. 


St. Sulpice, Paris, had been designated as the 
rallying place for the recruits that had volun- 
teered for the diocese of Vincennes. Thither 
now the Bishop directed his steps with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude to God who so won- 
derfully had blessed his efforts. Everywhere, 
whether in France, in Italy, or in Austria, he 
had been received with marked kindness and 
sympathy. Generous gifts had been bestowed 
upon him. In many places he had been regard- 
ed as a saint. Some even went so far as to cut 
off pieces of cloth from his cassock in order to 
keep them as relics. But the greatest blessing 





THE OLD CATHEDRAL 
VINCENNES, IND. 


without doubt, and the one that he most appre- 
ciated which resulted from his begging tour, 
was the goodly number of priests and semina- 
rians that had volunteered to accompany him 
back to America. 

When these had all assembled at Havre for 
their voyage to America, he counted twenty mis- 
sionaries. All of these except two were for his 
own diocese of Vincennes. Eleven of them were 
priests, one was a lay brother, the rest would be 
ready for ordination within a 
year or two. The voyage home 
was a long and stormy one. 
There was much seasickness and 
several times they feared for 
their lives. But they had an 
“angel” on board, a physician 
both of soul and of body, whose 
courage was a balm to the soul 
and whose kindness assuaged 
the pain of the body. On July 
21 all landed safely in New 
York. 

The Bishop with his compan- 
ions did not tarry long in the 
east. Thirteen months had now 
passed since his departure; he 
was eager to get back to his diocese that he 
might bring the consolation of religion to his 
needy spiritual children. His missionaries were 
equally eager to view their future field of labor. 
Therefore, as soon as circumstances permitted, 
they wended their way with moderate haste 
towards Indiana. 

With the return of the Bishop with his dozen 
or so of priests, Catholic life really began to 
pulsate in the diocese of Vincennes. When he 
left for Europe he had had only three priests at 
his disposal. Now there were thirteen, with a 
prospect of double that number within a year 
or two. The heart of the zealous Bishop over- 
flowed with joy and gratitude. His had indeed 


(Turn to page 44) 
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Rainbow’s End 


CHAPTER XX—CONCLUSION 


ED, now that his plans seemed about to 

culminate in success, was jubilant; he 
had lost his former sullenness, and laid himself 
out to be so pleasant, that Myra thought, if he 
were not a crook, she might really like him. 


“My, but you sure do look slick in them 
clothes, Miss!” he complimented, admiring 
her from head to foot. 


“Do I? I hope so, because, having no mirror, 
I had no way of telling whether I was pre- 
sentable or not.” Red laughed. 


“Shucks, lady, don’t pretend you don’t know 
you’re good-lookin’. And a girl can generally 
tell when something fits her good.” 


“Well you really have pretty good taste,” re- 
plied Myra, feeling that she ought to keep up 
the farce until she was rescued. I didn’t think 
you had it in you.” Red flushed with pleasure. 


“Aw, I don’t know nothin’ about clothes my- 
self; ‘course, I know when they look right on 
a gal, but it was the saleslady who done the 
pickin’. I described you to her, and that’s what 
she give me.” 

“Then you must have done a pretty good job 
of describing.” 

“Say,” he cried, now pleased beyond measure, 
“you’re a pretty nice kid. I could learn to like 
you.” 

“Thanks; you’re quite a pleasant young man 
yourself, when you want to be.” Myra had 
noted, from the corner of her eye, a policeman 
standing at the corner; they would have to 
pass quite close to him. Red was so pleased 
with this compliment, that he never noticed that 
having passed the officer, Myra turned, gave 
him a frowning glance, waved the half-opened 
paper behind her, and then dropped it. 


“Yes,” she continued, “if all of your family 
are as fine as your aunt was, then I am not 
surprised. You ought to be pretty fine your- 
self.” By this time, Red was so far beguiled by 
her compliments, that he carefully helped her 
across the street and up the curb, without hav- 
ing noticed anything. 
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“Thanks, lady; yes, my aunt was a pretty 
fine woman all right, even if she did leave me 
out of her will. Old women are like that some- 
times; there’s no accounting for their likes 
and dislikes.” 

“How far are we from the bank?” now asked 
Myra, trying to calm her quickening heart- 
beats. 

“Only a block and a half. You don’t think 
you’ll have any trouble gettin’ the money, do 
you?” 

“TI don’t think so. When I tell them who I 
am, they’ll know; in fact, I know the Cashier 
personally.” 


“That’s O. K. then. 
suspect anything?” 

“Why should they?” 

“Fine; we'll just walk in together, you 
know, nonchalant like; you go to the paying 
teller’s window and I’ll be hangin’ around the 
counter pretendin’ to write out a deposit slip 
or somethin’.” 

They walked on, talking commonplaces, until 
they neared the bank; the sound of a siren 
broke upon their ears from a distance. Red 
looked around, but could see nothing. 

“Hm, must be a fire somewheres,” he com- 
mented. 

“Yes; sounds like it.” Myra was being as 
nonchalant as possible, although she felt sure it 
must be a police siren. Red laid himself out to 
be very polite, even opening the great heavy 
door for her and letting her pass in first. Sud- 
denly an electric shock passed over Myra; 
there stood Roy, just within the entrance, 
lounging carelessly against the wall! All ina 
flash it dawned upon her that the folks back 
home must have figured out things and put two 
and two together. Roy stood up straight and 
would have come forward, but for a warning 
look from Myra; she raised her eyebrows, and 
nodded ever so slightly toward Red, then 
walked toward the teller’s window. The siren 
outside was growing louder, and another soon 
joined it. Red turned his head uneasily toward 
the door, not liking the sound— and looked into 


(Turn to page 45) 
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The Immoral Photo-Play---A National 


Menace 


A presentation for readers of THE GRAIL of a campaign being waged by pulpit and press 
throughout the land. 


Cornelius Waldo, O. S. B. 


Human nature dearly 
loves to hear a _ story. 
Quite recently discoveries 
in the field of archeology 


that pre-historic man was 

no exception to this rule. 
The numerous legends and folk-lore we have 
inherited in our own day only serve to strength- 
en this conviction. Today the movie not only 
tells a story; it places a picture before the eye, 
and, in more recent times, has made the char- 
acters in the picture talk. Is there any wonder 
that this child of our modern age has cap- 
tivated the hearts of the world? The “talkie” 
lifts us from the monotony 
of daily life; transports us 
to other lands, other 
scenes; informs us as noth- 
ing else can of the incidents 
and happenings of the 
great world about us. What 
a blessing the cinema is for 
the ordinary mortal. What 
a power for good—but 
what am I saying? A pow- 
er for good, yes; but, un- 
fortunately, the power has 
been abused, and evil rath- 
er than good is the major 
result. 

This plea is primarily in 
behalf of our little ones. It 
is to be hoped that it will 
impress parents, those 
guardians of the young by 
divine right; those gar- 
deners in the garden of the 
home who have been ap- 











CAST THYSELF DOWN 


pointed to watch over the delicate flowers God 
has sent them, until they emerge into the full 
bloom of virtuous manhood and womanhood. 
Fathers and mothers, you must be alive to the 
dangers surrounding your own flesh and blood. 
You must ward off those evil contacts that are 
causing many a bitter heartache to parents. 
Do you not realize that the morals of the coun- 
try are at a dangerously low level? The mo- 
tion picture has done its work of producing 
moral decay only too well. 

The cinema provides a major emotional out- 
let for the average modern child. Some day, 
historians of our era will reveal the evil effects 
flowing out of such a situation. Though trained 
in the world’s most elabo- 
rate school system, with 
untold wealth of art and 
literature and music as 
close at hand as the nearest 
concert hall or library, yet 
millions of children have 
no appreciation of the truly 
beautiful. Instead of fol- 
lowing those great minds 
who can lead them into the 
heart and soul of human- 
ity, they fritter away their 
leisure on the vapid emo- 
tions and the _ twittery, 
nervous reactions of de- 
generate people in inane or 
off-color scenes. At the 
very time when they have 
an opportunity of coming 
into contact with life, they 
are viewing a sham world 
without any semblance of 
reality. The precious, fleet- 
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ing moments of youth will never return; yet 
they are giving them, not to the sublime, the 
inspiring, the noble; but to buffoons and 
nonentities parading their indency and stu- 
pidity. What a massacre of innocent youth is 
going on, night after night, in the darkened 
hall of the movie theatre! 


At the annual session of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities in New York 
City, the Apostolic Delegate declared openly 
that the modern cinema is an incalculable in- 
fluence for evil. The hierarchy of this country, 
during its national convention in Washington, 
appointed two 
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four years intense work. Be it known that 
these learned men and women are not Catholics. 
Their scientific competence is above suspicion. 
They have no axe to grind; neither do they 
praise nor blame. Their years of patient re- 
search have revealed some very astonishing 
data. It was ascertained that 77,000,000 out of 
a population of 120,000,000 people attend the 
cinema weekly. Is there any wonder that the 
photo-play can dictate a false code of morals to 
the nation? Thirty-seven per cent (28,000,000) 
of these theatre-goers are children. The par- 
ents in the home, the teaching Sister in the 

school, the pastor 





Archbishops and 
two Bishops to 
strive to check 
the licentiousness 
of the movie in- 
dustry. The 
Church is doing 
her part; the 
rest is up to 
Catholic Action, 
and Catholic Ac- 
tion spells lay ac- 
tion. The clergy 
can take the lead 
and go so far. 
When that point 
has been reached, 
the Catholic laity 
must carry on. 
Pius XI has been 
an earnest advo- 
cate of united 
Catholic Action. 


stronger, 


own 





Death 
NORBERT ENGELS 


How shall it be when we are done with living? 
Mist surfeiting our souls, and vapor curling; 
Enveloping with fear and with misgiving; 

The rushing of the winds, the mad cloud swirling ? 
How shall it be, my Lord, when then no longer 
Availingly we cry from our confusion; 

When grappling in the gloom Death proves the 


And on the field we fall in disillusion? 


Must we then die, each one of us alone, 
A trembling atom flung into thunderous space; 
Gasping, and spinning, and dizzily falling; 


And intimate soul at length before Thy face? 
Which must I fear? Can possible elation 
Attend the journey, or the destination? 


in the pulpit can 
strive to lead the 
child’ along the 
path of virtue; 


but to what 
avail? A single 
bad play not 


inf requent- 
ly ruins years of 
patient toil. Yet 
28,000,000 — chil- 
dren attend the 
movies weekly. 
The  theatre-go- 
ing population 
resides for the 
greater part in 
the larger cities; 
these cities are 
almost half 
Catholic; conse- 
quently, a goodly 
portion of these 


our 








How _ successful 

he has been in his appeal is evidenced 
by the sight of fervent lay apostles the 
world over. Undoubtedly the laity of this 
country have now attacked the major problem 
confronting Catholic Action—I refer to the 
movie question. 


Many a disinterested person has denounced 
the movie as absolutely depraved and as a 
major hazard to children. But for the first 
time in history scientific men have recently 
examined the cinema with cool skill. Nine dif- 
ferent surveys were made by sixteen unbiased 
investigators; these studies cover a period of 


children attend- 
ing shows are Catholic children. In 115 films 
the examiners discovered that 449 crimes were 
perpetrated before the eyes of the audience. 
That means almost four crimes to each pic- 
ture. Almost fifty per cent contained sug- 
gestive bed room scenes. Of the 1,500 typical 
films considered, seventy-eight per cent cen- 
tered around the themes of love, sex, or crime. 
The most surprising discovery came, when it 
was determined for certain that children could 
remember the details of a photo-play that 
adults would ordinarily forget. More interest- 


(Turn to page 46) 
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Corpus Christi and Orvieto 
(Continued from page 36) 


the Christian world. In one accord medieval 
Christianity broke forth in the words of its 
greatest theologian : 

Down in adoration falling, 

Lo! the sacred host we hail. 


Faith for all defects supplying 
Where the feeble senses fail. 


These forces of medieval Christianity could 
not be pent up; their devotion needed a new 
outlet. The institution of a new holiday or 
festival in honor of the Blessed Sacrament was 
consequently a practical necessity. 

Providence often makes use of strange in- 
struments in guiding the affairs of the world. 
In this case the Christian world is indebted to a 
humble nun, secluded in a Belgian convent, for 
setting forces in motion which eventually 
brought about the institution of one of its most 
colorful feasts. Pope Urban IV, moreover, to 
whom we are directly indebted for Corpus 
Christi, was the son of a French cobbler. Even 
the place from which the feast was given to the 
world was not Rome, but the provincial town 
of Orvieto. 

Alongside Urban IV at Orvieto and likewise 
associated with the institution of Corpus 
Christi, is another great figure, Thomas 
Aquinas. He was the architect selected by 
Providence to put the liturgical crown on this 
new festival. With inimitable precision of 
thought, poetic grace, and sincere devotion, he 
wove from Scripture and tradition the instruc- 
tions, songs, and prayers which go to make up 
the Mass and Office of this feast. The old 
Dominican convent at Orvieto still preserves 
the remembrance of his presence there. 

September 8, 1264 was the day which gave 
the new festival to the world, and Orvieto, 
which had become for a time the center of papal 
authority, took on a world appeal. Within its 
walls, indeed, an event of universal significance 
had taken place. The Orvietans were enthu- 
siastic. Their devotion to the Holy Eucharist 
ran high and found expression in one of the 
most beautiful creations of art that the world 
now possesses, the so-called Golden Cathedral. 
The Duomo of Orvieto, its facade glistening in 
gold and all the colors of the rainbow, its col- 
umns and arches uniting in wonderful har- 
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mony, its walls covered with precious frescoes 
—such was the setting produced by these me- 
dieval artists for their Eucharistic King. 

History and art have thus combined to make 
Orvieto the goal of tourists and pilgrims from 
all over the world. One traveler, who was 
much impressed by his visit there, has this to 
say about it: “To one who is interested in 
history and art, and who is seeking something 
of the air of the world as the world used to be; 
to one who wishes to reconstruct the middle 
ages and to grasp the meaning of many vexing 
and baffling things in the development of the 
Church, to such a one a visit to Orvieto is more 
important than a visit to Naples or Ravello; 
and it would be but a slight overstatement to 
say that it is more important than even a visit 
to Rome.” 

It was therefore with no small amount of ex- 
pectation that I looked forward to a pilgrimage 
to Orvieto which had been arranged by the 
Dominicans at Rome in honor of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. April 15, 1926 was the day chosen 
for the excursion. It was surprising to see the 
array of students which turned out for the oc- 
casion; there were few countries of the world 
not represented. The special train chartered 
for our trip was scheduled to leave Rome at 
6:45 in the morning. Many coaches were re- 
quired to accommodate the hundreds of stu- 
dents and it was a long train which finally got 
under way. 

Although the return trip in the evening 
showed that these young students were capable 
of mirth and fun, they now seemed to be held 
under the spell of the pilgrimage. Moreover, 
the charm of the morning, the freshness of the 
Campania, and the variety of ever-changing 
views crowded out all other thoughts. Our 
route lay almost entirely along the valley of the 
Tiber. The light mist which hung over the val- 
ley and made the mountains seem smoky in the 
distance, was rapidly dissolving under a clear 
sun. It was April and the sight of the verdant 
meadows and grain fields was a refreshing 
sight after months of city confinement. 

On the right we soon passed Monte Rotondo, 
which, during the last century, was silent wit- 
ness to a decisive battle between Garibaldi and 
the papal troops. To the left, 2000 feet above 
the valley, the sun gleamed from the summit 


(Turn to page 54) 
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Getting Chummy with Belial 
(Continued from page 37) 


truth than the errors of Apostolic times? De- 
nial of the very existence of God, of the Divin- 
ity of Christ, of the Mass, of the Sacraments, 
of veneration of the Saints, especially of the 
dear Mother of God, of Purgatory, even of the 
soul and of our noble free will, of grace, the 
value of good works, etc., etc.—the very 


thought of such teachings should make us sick 


with horror. Now, do not the warnings of the 
Apostles apply even more earnestly today than 
ever before? But a strange, sad state of mind 
has come upon Catholics today. America has 
bred a new creed among its citizens. It is called 
Tolerance or Broadmindedness. 

Taking its rise among Catholics from the ter- 
rors of protestant persecution in Europe, out 
of which Catholics came to America pitifully 
eager to live and let live, to take advantage of 
our grand Constitution which in a civic manner 
allows each one to practice whatever religion 
he desires to have, this spirit of tolerance has 
degenerated into the broadmindedness so com- 
mon among us today and so highly praised by 
those outside the Church, and often, alas! by 
many Catholics. 

In relation to faith and truth and religion, 
however, broadmindedness is a damnable 
thing. For, since there can be only one truth, 
one faith, one religion, and since all that is con- 
trary must be false, so there can be no such 
thing as broadmindedness in a sincere believer. 
It is our duty, on the contrary, to hate heresy— 
hate all false teaching and false religion. But 
sad are the times. Hear what the beloved Fa- 
ther Faber writes: “The old fashioned hatred 
of Heresy is becoming scarce. God is not ha- 
bitually looked at as the sole Truth; and so the 
existence of Heresies no longer appals the 
mind. It is assumed that God must do noth- 
ing painful, and his dominion must not allow it- 
self to take the shape of an inconvenience or a 
trammel to the liberty of his creatures. If the 
world has outgrown the idea of exclusiveness, 
God must follow our lead, and lay it aside as a 
principle in his dealings with us. What the 


many want they must have at last. This is the 
rule and the experience of a Constitutional 
country. Thus discord in religion, and untruth 
in religion, have come to be less odious and less 
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alarming to men, simply because they are ac- 
customed to them. It requires courage, both 
moral and mental, to believe the whole of a 
grand nation in the wrong, or to think that an 
entire country can go astray. But Theology, 
with a brave simplicity, concludes a whole 
world under sin, and sees no difficulty in the 
True Church being able to claim only a mod- 
erate share of the population of the earth. The 
belief in the facility of salvation outside the 
Church is very agreeable to our domestic loves 
and to our private friendships. Moreover, if 
we will hold this, the world will pardon a whole 
host of other superstitions in us, and will do us 
the honour of complimenting the religion God 
gave, as if it were some literary or philosophi- 
cal production of our own. Is this such a huge 
gain? Many seem amazingly pleased with it, 
and pay dear for it quite contentedly. Now it 
is plain that this belief must lower the value 
of the Church in our eyes. It must relax our 
efforts to convert others. It must relax our 
efforts to convert ourselves. Those who use the 
system of the Church least, will of course 
esteem it least, and see least in it; and are 
therefore least fitted to be judges of it. Yet it 
is just these men who are the most forward 
and the most generous in surrendering the pre- 
rogatives of the Church to the exigencies of 
modern smoothness and universalism.” 

And now a new movement has taken hold in 
this country, possibly up to now, the most am- 
bitious project to get Catholics, protestants, and 
Jews together. No doubt the first motive of 
these conferences was good: to promote civic 
good will among the members of differing sects. 
But what ultimate good can there result from 
this movement for the Church? Rather I can 
see that in this chumminess and back slapping 
and mutually benign speechmaking, little good 
and much harm must come for the average 
Catholic, for he fails often to make necessary 
distinctions; seeing his leaders mingle with 
protestant preachers and Jewish rabbis, he will 
gradually come to look upon these false creeds 
as equal to his own precious faith. Instead of 
hating heresy and jealously guarding his faith, 
he will become “broadminded,” as he thinks his 
leaders are. What better proof do we need of 
the existence of this dangerous state of mind 
among so many Catholics than the fearful num- 


(Turn to page 54) 
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Bishop Brute - Diocese 
(Continued from page 38) 


been an arduous trip, a journey full of hard- 
ships and difficulties, but who could possibly 
have a faint estimate of the greatness of spir- 
itual good that would come from it? Now, 
people famishing for want of spiritual food 
could receive instructions; the Sacraments 
could be administered to them; churches could 
be built, and the Holy Sacrifice could be offered 
on more than a dozen altars. Surely the good 
Bishop could not be blamed for looking upon 
his accomplishments with holy satisfaction. 
The following is an excerpt from a letter of 
the Bishop to the Leopoldine Society in which 
he lists the places to which these first thirteen 

“apostles” of the Diocese of Vincennes were as- 

signed : 

1. In Fort Wayne Father Mueller, who has most of 
the Germans in his mission. 

2. In Chicago Father Schaefer, who, likewise, very 
laudably directs the Germans. 

8. At the same place Father St. Cyr, whose guidance 
of the French and Americans is also very praise- 
worthy. 

4. In the ‘county of South Bend Father Deseille has 
charge of the conversion of the Indians or Savages. 

5. In Logansport Father Francois is also in charge 
of the Indians. 

6. Terre Haute and the regions near Paris in the state 
of Illinois are assigned to Father Buteaux. 

7. Father Corbe has charge of St. John on the Cat 
river. 

8. & 9. At St. Peter’s and St. Mary’s on the White 
river are Father Lalumniére and St. Palais. 

10. At New Albany and the Knobs resides Father 
Neyron. 

11. At Kelso Father Ferneding has charge of two large 
congregations of Germans. 

12. At Vincennes resides Father de la Hailandiére as 
pastor of the Cathedral of St. Francis Xavier. He 
makes his home with me. Next to our house is the 
new Seminary in which there are three subdeacons 
and two deacons.* 


After his return from Europe, three more 
years were granted by Providence to the Bish- 
op of Vincennes to place his Diocese on a firm 
foundation. These were indeed years replete 
with worries, troubles, and labors. Almost con- 
tinual ill health filled to the brim the measure 


* This excerpt and much of the information con- 
tained in this article have been drawn from Simon 
Brute De Remur, by Sister Mary Salesia Godecker, 
O. S. B., St. Meinrad Historical Essays, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. 
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of the Bishop’s suffering. Yet, where suffer- 
ing abounded there grace superabounded, so 
that the saintly Bishop’s life became a veritable 
holocaust consumed by the fire of his own zeal 
for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

The apostolic zeal of Bishop Brute and his 
frequent and extensive missionary journeys re- 
mind us strikingly of the great St. Paul, for 
journeys by steamboat, journeys by stage, and 
journeys on horseback filled up most of his re- 
maining days. When at home, not a little of 
his time was taken up by his correspondence 
rendered voluminous by his singular kindness 
of heart and his deep sense of gratitude. But 
above all it was the burden of administration 
and planning for a vast Diocese of 53,000 
square miles that taxed his time and energy to 
the breaking point. Nevertheless, the zeal of 
the good Bishop did not end here. It was not 
limited to the confines of his own Diocese, for 
it was as catholic as the Church which he 
served. 

In October, 1836, the writings of a certain 
Doctor Channing of Boston on “Pure Deism” 
were published by the Western Messenger of 
Louisville, Kentucky. Bishop Brute forthwith 
took up the gauntlet of the Catholic cause and 
in three lengthy treatises he refuted the “Pride 
of Boston.” When for the spring of the fol- 
lowing year the Third Provincial Council of 
Baltimore was announced, no other Bishop, un- 
less it was the Archbishop himself, devoted so 
much thought to the forthcoming Council as 
did Bishop Brute. How it occupied his 
thoughts! What great expectations he had for 
it for the good of the Church of America! And 
what timely and practical propositions did not 
this most learned and most zealous of Amer- 
ican Bishops place before the assembled Hier- 
archy in Baltimore! The Council however was 
conservative. Not all its members shared the 
broad vision of the Bishop of Vincennes and 
his keen penetration into the future; therefore 
only a limited number of his views were incor- 
porated into its Decrees; while some of the 
proposals he had made were not acted upon un- 
til many years later. 

(To be continued) 


Eucharistic Heart of my God, living and 
beating under the veil of the sacred species, I 
adore Thee. 
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Rainbow’s End 
(Continued from page 39) 


the blue barrel of an automatic. At the same 
time two plain clothes men grabbed his arms 
and pinned them behind him; one of them 
searched him and took a gun from his pocket. 
He struggled, but it was useless; the sirens, 
which had now grown raucous, suddenly 
stopped, and a squad of police came running in 
at the door. 

“Thank God, Myra, we found you at last!” 
cried Roy, hurrying up to her and taking her 
arm. She had suddenly gone faint, from all the 
strain, and he led her to a chair; someone 
else brought her a glass of water, and the whole 
bank was in a hubbub. A few minutes later, 
Roy was calling a taxi. On the way to the 
hotel, Roy explained how they had figured 
everything out. 

“T’ve been watching 
here at this bank for 
days; Daddy Shane 
was posted at the bank 
in Springfield, and 
Charlie Wood in 
Cleveland. Two plain 
clothes men went with 
each of us. We'll have 
to phone them when 
we get to the hotel, that we found you. And 
the folks back home too; hardly any of us have 
slept decently or eaten anything since you’ve 
been gone. Mother Shane has just about cried 
her eyes out.” one 

“Poor thing!” Then Myra told her story, 
and the taxi was about to stop before Roy’s 
hotel, when she suddenly remembered. “Oh 
Roy! We must go back for poor old Aunt 
Jinny! I had completely forgotten.” 

“Who’s Aunt Jinny?”’ Myra told him, and 
so they went down to the dingy little hotel on 
First Street—and found the police there too. 
Spotty and Slim were each struggling between 
two burly officers, and even poor old weeping 
Aunt Jinny was being led down the narrow 
corridor by two policemen. Red must have be- 
trayed them all. 

“Oh, officer, please don’t arrest Aunt Jinny; 
she hasn’t done anything!” pleaded Myra. “I 
was just coming back for her; I mean to take 
her home with me.” 


Banks can fail 


Invest your savings safely 
Loan them to God at eternal interest 


Help Him carry on the work of saving souls 
by contributing to our SCHOLARSHIPS 
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“Er, who are you, Miss?” 
bewildered. 

“I’m Myra Curtis, the person who was kid- 
napped, as these two gentlemen here will readi- 
ly testify.” The police looked at Spotty and 
Slim for verification. 

“It’s her all right,” said Spotty sullenly. 

“Sorry Miss, but the old lady’s been named 
as an accomplice,” now returned the officer. 
“I’m afraid we’ll have to take her along.” 

“But if I vouch for her, officer? She has 
done no wrong; these men forced her to let 
them hide out at her shack. Please let me take 
her with me. I shall provide for her and see 
that she has a decent home.” The officer 
scratched his head and looked at the other 
policemen. 

“What do ye think, Mike? Shall we let her 
go?” 


asked the officer, 


“How about it, 
men?” now asked 
Mike of the gangsters. 
“Was she in on this 
kidnapping with you 
fellows?” 

“Naw, she didn’t 
have nothin’ to do 
with it. We just 
stayed at her house 
like the dame said,” 
replied Slim. . 

“O. K., Miss. I guess she’ll be better off with 
you than in the pen with them other tough 
characters.” 

“Thank you, officer. Come Aunt Jinny. Now 
don’t cry; everything is going to be all right!” 
And Myra took the shaking old body in her 
arms and calmed the sobs that racked the poor 
old woman. The kidnappers were marched out 
of the building, and Myra and Roy took the 
old lady down to the taxi. 


It was a hot August morning, and Myra was 
rushing around getting her clothing packed for 
the trip to Milwaukee she intended making, to 
inspect the St. Joseph Hospital and get ideas 
for her own clinic. She had just run over to 
Clara’s house for a moment, and was holding 
little Clarine upon her knee. 

“Well,” said Clara with a sigh, “scarcely do 
we get you back, but you leave us again. I 


(Turn to page 59) 


The Immoral Photo-Play 
(Continued from page 41) 





ing still is the fact that even at the age of nine 
some children react emotionally to erotic (sex) 
scenes flashed upon the screen. The intensity 
of the reaction increases to the age of eighteen, 
and then gradually decreases. 


Every child examined manifested increased 
restlessness after attending a picture. In fact, 
ninety-three per cent of the children admitted 
that they had been frightened by certain movie 
scenes. Do you know what this means? The 
effect of such a fright, according to good 
medical authorities, is like to the shell shock of 
soldiers in the war. Anyone who has come in 
contact with the pitiable cases of this shock in 
our veteran hospitals, can realize the gravity 
of this effect. Be that as it may, the most 
ominous result of the long study of these ex- 
perts reveals the fact that the motion picture 
theatre is really a school of crime and sin for 
youth—the first sexual irregularities and the 
first criminal suggestions taking their rise from 
off-color plays. It is impossible here even to 
touch upon the sordid ramifications of this sex 
perversion as learned from some immoral hero 
or heroine of the screen. The pages of a Catho- 
lic magazine are no place in which to describe 
vile sex filth. On the day of Judgment God’s 
threat to those who gave scandal to little ones 
will be carried out before the eyes of all crea- 
tion. 


Only united, heroic Catholic Action can now 
save the children exposed to the pollution of the 
screen. The hackneyed, vulgar, prurient, and 
bestial treatment of love and the passions in 
the photo-play must be strongly condemned. 
The playwright must be forced by the Catholic 
public to feel a sense of his responsibility and 
avoid the cheap sentimentalism which, in spite 
of its undeserved popularity, is as ephemeral 
as it is inartistic and is not grounded upon the 
deep truths of human life. A demand must be 
made for self-respecting authors of plays who 
will tell the truth about love and will deal 
frankly with its great problems, while scorning 
to poison young minds with inflaming or dis- 
torted pictures of these great life-forces. The 
future movie simply has to be pure; and pure 
it may be even when frankest in tone. Away 
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with the infamies that have been produced in 
the name of realism! 

This task of reforming the plays conceived 
in Hollywood is not so difficult as it may seem 
at first. England, Belgium, and Ireland have 
succeeded in their effort to obtain decent films. 
If a picture is intended for the United States, 
the heroine may appear upon the screen scan- 
tily and suggestively attired. If the very same 
film is intended for Europe, she appears upon 
the scene modestly dressed. In short, the pro- 
ducers look upon Americans as cannibals, hun- 
gering for woman’s flesh. Must we stand idly 
by and meekly accept such a humiliating insult? 
If Europe can have wholesome recreation, we 
can too. 

Again, as Catholics we are the only body 
holding up for the true code of morals as laid 
down by Christ. At the present writing, the 
talking picture is the child of the playwrights 
of the degenerate Broadway stage. Most of 
these men and women are pagans leading filthy 
lives, with no idea of the spiritual side of man’s 
being. Their souls, steeped in sin, have long 
since ceased to respond to God’s grace; it is 
almost impossible for them to write a pure play. 
Such people are not fit to provide recreation for 
the members of the true fold, whether children 
or adults; they scoff at the very things Catho- 
lics hold dear; namely, the sacredness of mar- 
riage, the sanctity of the home, the virtue of 
purity, the beauty of a child. The Catholic is 
proud of his Faith, and with reason. If one but 
take the trouble to turn aback the pages of 
time, he will find that the Church has weath- 
ered worse storms than this. The modern 
Catholic, as the Crusader of old, must champion 
the issue to the uttermost. There is no failure 
where the cause of the Divine Master is in 
question. These immoral playwrights are bound 
to go. They have had their day. 

Do you not realize the tremendous influence 
Catholics can exert on the profits of the eight 
major producers of Hollywood? The greatest 
box-office returns come from the larger cities. 
The Catholic population of the country is three- 
fourths urban. What if the returns from Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New York, and Los Angeles were 
suddenly cut fifty per cent? Most of the pro- 
ducers are on the verge of bankruptcy as it is. 
And how well they realize what a Catholic boy- 


(Turn to page 56) 
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Corpus Christi and Orvieto 
(Continued from page 42) 


of Monte Soracte. This mountain, which rises 
so abruptly from the valley of the Tiber, was 
once the refuge of Christians fleeing from the 
persecutions of Rome. Because of its lime- 
stone formation and its commanding position 
over Rome, it was addressed by Horace, the 
Roman poet, as “Soracte, whiter than snow.” 
The nature of the country became gradually 
more mountainous. To the left, but secluded 
from view at the foot of the Sabine mountain 
chain, is all that remains of the once famous 
imperial monastery of Farfa. Emperors and 
popes can no longer be 
seen seeking its hospi- 
tality, but the Madonna 
of Farfa, all that is left 
of its former greatness, 
still welcomes chance 
pilgrims to enter and 
pray. 

What poetic names 
flashed from the rail- 
way stations as our 
train sped along! And 
the villages which they 
announced, visible of- 
ten several miles away, 
were still more poetic. There is nothing modern 
about these little towns which were old before 
Columbus set foot on America. Almost in every 
case they are perched and crowded on the high- 
est point of some hill, and so solitary, silent, 
and dead do they appear in the distance, that 
the traveler feels the desire to pay them a visit, 
to see if the life up there is as strange as it ap- 
pears from the outside. Orvieto was reached 
at about nine o’clock, and afforded us the op- 
portunity of satisfying this desire. 

It must not be thought that Orvieto is a small 
village. It is larger than any of the towns we 
had passed on our journey from Rome. Indeed, 
according to a recent census, 20,253 people are 
somehow contained within its walls. The vis- 


_ itor, however, wonders how that could be pos- 


sible, since the city is built on a plateau of vol- 
canic rock, as it were on a huge pedestal, six 
hundred feet in the air. In fact, the great dark 
walls which seemed to form one piece with the 
voleanic tufa of the cliff seemed to have two 
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purposes: they would, no doubt, have been 
very serviceable in keeping out any lurking 
Ghibelline, but their chief value was apparent- 
ly to keep the old medieval houses and palaces 
from bulging out over the cliff into the nearby 
river. 

Here stood the goal of our pilgrimage shin- 
ing under the morning sun in all its glory. We 
left the panting locomotive at the station and 
joined the stream of traffic which flowed along 
the rocky road up to the Porta Romana. And 
what a procession it was! Great, patient oxen 
tugging at huge carts; stolid asses braying in 
apparent satisfaction in spite of their heavy 
loads; cheerful women carrying articles of all 
descriptions on their 
heads; and, of course, 
no one inahurry. The 
clerical soutane and re- 
ligious habit, which 
would appear so out of 
place among the mod- 
ern fashions of Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue, 
were quite at home here 
among these medieval 
surroundings. 

It did not take us 
long to reach the Porta 
Romana, which was 
opened wide to receive us. We were in- 
deed guests of the city of Corpus Christi. 
These very winding streets had once 
reechoed to the shouts of the enthusiastic popu- 
lace, “‘Viva il Papa,” as Urban IV and his papal 
retinue streamed through their gates. As we 
passed under the arches, emblazoned with 
armorial ensigns, we did not receive the salute 
of a Guelph sentry; instead we were confront- 
ed by the very modern appearance of a boy 
scout. He was on duty to guide us to our first 
objective, the church of San Dominico. 

Our pilgrimage to Orvieto had been motivat- 
ed especially by the wish to honor St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In this very church, perhaps, he had 
been inspired to produce his masterpiece, the 
Mass and Office of Corpus Christi. At the sol- 
emn Mass which we attended, the voices of the 
students rose together in one song of prayer,the 
“Missa de Angelis.” What matter if the organ 
was somewhat screechy or the Orvietan chil- 

(Continued to page 58) 
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THE MOST REVEREND JOSEPH RITTER, D. D. 
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that for many ages students have looked upon their own school 
as performing for them the duties of a mother; that they 
give this school a type of loyalty and affection which is truly 
filial; they speak of it under the endearing term, Alma Mater, 
Nourishing Mother. 


Some eighty years ago, the Bishop of this diocese, the esteemed 
Maurice de St. Palais, was instrumental in having transplanted to his dio- 
cese a fruitful twig from the venerable Benedictine Abbey of Einsiedeln 
in Switzerland. This twig has lived and grown and has produced much 
fruit in the numerous priests it has given to the Church. 


And now, after these years of usefulness, this mother of so many 
anointed sons sees her work crowned by Divine Providence operating in 
the Church in a particularly happy manner; for today she is able to 
salute and do homage to her own Bishop in the person of a full-fledged 
son: one who came to her as a mere child, was nourished by her on the 










precious food of priestly science and virtue, and, finally, grown to the < 
maturity of mind and heart required by the Church, was presented for Ci 
ordination with the stamp of her approval. ad 
Dear Bishop Ritter, St. Meinrad is joyous and proud of you with a f 2 
humble, maternal pride. As you have been an honor to the priesthood, so CAA 
do you likewise grace the Episcopate and give glory to your Alma Mater. Ks 
Your interests and difficulties and joys were hers in your student days; ie 
x so now are they doubly hers in your life of dignity and grave burden. ee 
ox A\ Faithful to Benedictine traditions, she dedicates herself to you in loyalty (ee 
~S and love and zealous service. Daily will she give you to God in earnest SAd 
prayer. May he bless your Episcopate for ever greater fruitfulness and SAC 
ad multos annos! Wei 
le J 
eh 
> . . y 
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KYeery Korner 


RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 





NOTE: The questioner from San Francisco who 
asks about Saint Jude is kindly referred to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia where an excellent sketch of the Saint 
may be obtained. 


Is Adam, our first father, considered a Saint? 


Yes, Adam is listed amongst the Saints and his feast 
is commemorated on December 19th. 


When we were children at home years ago our moth- 
er used to say a prayer in verse for the poor souls 
which began, I think, with the words, “We humbly 
crave thy mercy, Lord.” Could you possibly tell me 
where I could find the complete prayer? 


The prayer you refer to is probably this: 
“Thy mercy, Lord, we humbly crave 
For souls whom Thou didst die to save. 
Suffering amidst the cleansing fire, 
To see Thy face they yet aspire. 
Grant them, O Lord, a swift release, 
And bring them where all pain shall cease.” 


What is meant by Jesuit’s bark? I read the ex- 
pression in a very old paper the other day and cannot 
find the meaning in the dictionary. 


Jesuit’s bark is the name given to China bark or Cin- 
chona. This bark is rich in alkaloids and is used as a 
specific against malarial diseases. Circumstances 
brought it about that the disseminating of the bark 
from Rome throughout Europe took place at the hands 
of the Jesuits; hence the name “Jesuit’s Bark.” 


Can a Mass be said after twelve o’clock noon? I was 
— taught that Masses must be said before twelve 
o’clock. 


According to the Canon Law of the Church the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass may be said after the noon hour. 
The Mass must begin within one hour after the noon 
hour. 


May Catholics use gelatine for making ice creams 
and for cooking purposes on Fridays? Dictionaries say 
that gelatine is an animal jelly, produced by prolonged 
boiling of animal tissues. 

Since there is some question as to whether gelatine 
is strictly speaking “fl meat,” its use is permitted by 
Catholics on Friday. 


Is the name Baldwin a Saint’s name? 


It most certainly is and the name is one dear to the 
editor of this column, since his Master of novices was 
so named. There are several Saints of that name, the 
chief being an Abbot in England, whose Feast occurs 
on December the 31st. 
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Conducted by Rev. Henry Courtney, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas 


I am not a Catholic and would like to have you ex- 
plain for me what is meant by the expression “the 
marks of the church.” 


The editor of KWEERY KORNER is very happy to 
know you read the GRAIL and equally as delighted to 
briefly es you the explanation you ask. We say that 
the Catholic Church is one, holy, catholic and apostolic. 
We say the Church is one because she has at all times 
and in all one the same doctrine, the same means 
of grace and only one Head; holy, because the Church 
has the means and the endeavor to lead all men to holi- 
ness; catholic or universal, because she is empowered 
to receive men into her bosom in all places and all 
times; and apostolic, because she comes down from the 
time of the Apostles, her teaching is that of the Apos- 
tles and her ministers are legitimate successors of the 
Apostles. 


Is it proper to say that Christ’s humanity is worthy 
of adoration? 


Yes, such a statement is correct. This adoration, of 
course, is not directed to the human nature but to the 
Divine person of Christ. Saint John Damascene points 
out that we do not adore mere flesh, but flesh as united 
to the Divinity. Therefore, the Church adores the five 
ae the Sacred Heart, the Precious Blood and the 
ike. 


I would like to ask what is the meaning of the name 
Adolph and whether it is the name of a Saint or not. 


The name Adolph is of Teutonic origin and means 
“noble wolf.” There are two great Saints of that name, 
both of them Bishops and their Feasts are celebrated 
on February 11th and June 17th respectively. 


Was the Herod who slew the innocents of Jerusalem 
the same person as the Herod who killed John the 
Baptist and was he a Jew? 


The Herod who slew the Holy Innocents was the 
father of the Herod who put John the Baptist to death. 
The two Herods were not Jews. 


For the sake of a com 


mion of mine will you please 
give briefly the princi 


reasons for the loss of faith? 


Faith for the most part is lost by indifference to the 
doctrines of faith; y wilful doubt respecting the 
truths of faith; by reading books and other literature 
that is hostile to the faith; by frequenting the assem- 
blies of those inimical to the faith; and by neglecting 
the practise of one’s religion. 


What text in the Bible could be used to prove that 
the knowledge of God will bring ‘man to eternal happi- 
ness! 

The text you ask for is considered one of the classical 
texts of the entire Sacred Scriptures and is as follows: 
“This is eternal life, that aw know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, om Thou hast sent.” It 
is the third verse of the seventeenth chapter of Saint 
John’s Gospel. 


Is the boy’s name Cecil taken from Cecilia or is there 
a Saint Cecil as such? 

The name Cecil is a masculine name. It is derived 
from the Latin and means “dim-sighted.” There are 
six of the name listed in the catalogue of Saints, the 
eg one being the martyred Bishop of Elvira; his 


east being commemorated on February Ist. 
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Broadcasts from our Indian Missions 


ANNOUNCER - Clara Hampton 


ST. ANN’S MISSION—BELCOURT 


Last week one of the sisters instructed a young girl 
who had not made her First Holy Communion, although 
she was seventeen years of age, now Sister is in- 
structing a young man of twenty-three who has not as 
yet made his First Holy Communion. 

Almost every day there are calls for clothing, and 
Sister goes through her meager supply of old clothing 
and tries to supply the demands as best she can. Now 
that Spring house-cleaning is here, be sure to send some 
discarded garments to this Mission; also shoes, socks, 
stockings, hats, and underwear. The address is: “St. 
Ann’s Indian Mission, Belcourt, No. Nakota.” 

The church of St. Ann’s Mission was packed at 
Christmas. Although Mass was to be said at midnight, 
the Indians began coming in before dark. The mis- 
sionary was busy hearing confessions all afternoon 
and evening, up until the time for Midnight Mass. It 
was 30 degrees below zero outside, but this did not 
deter them from coming. Sister had put a great deal 
of work on the Crib in church, and it was quite beau- 
tiful—some of the parshioners said it was the most 
beautiful crib they had ever seen, (but perhaps they 
had not seen very many cribs.) (To be continued) 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


There has been a siege of measles at this Mission. 
One hundred little Indian kiddies lay in bed at one time, 
and two of them took pneumonia and died. Any moth- 
er knows what it means to have one or two children 
ill with measles, but to have one hundred at one time! 
Father and the Sisters 
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also a kittenball 


Mission, for the kiddies to enjoy; 
outfit, and the little ones certainly enjoy the fine Spring 


days to the full. The outlook for summer crops are 
very bad indeed; there is no rain, and the earth is 
cracked and dry and nothing will grow. Father is 
especially worried about feed for the cows for the com- 
ing winter; if nothing can be grown, the feed bill 
will be enormous—too great for the Mission pocket- 
book. And yet the children must have their daily milk. 
Let us put aside a monthly mite toward this feed bill 
and send it to Father. Send dresses, shoes and summer 
underwear to this Mission. 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 


A kind gentleman in Brooklyn, N. Y., sent a sewing 
machine to this Mission, and no one knows how wel- 
come such a gift is better than the good Sisters who 
must sew for the entire Mission, and the Indian women 
who come to sew their own clothes on the Mission 
machines. With two hundred children, however, five 
machines are hardly enough. So we must try to get 
still another, if possible. Send donations, any amount, 
25¢, 50¢, $1.00, etc., to Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly 
Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

The loss of the building that burned recently, has 
set the Mission back considerably. While this was not 
a large building, yet it was very essential to their 
needs, and Father feels that he must replace it, with 
the added convenience of a workshop, which is very 
necessary. This will cost about $2500. Daily expenses 
are forty to fifty dollars, and although the Mission 

exists solely through ran- 


took turns sitting up 
nights with them, and once 
for three days and three 
nights Father did not have 
his clothing off. The good 
nuns worked day and 
night and lost much sleep, 
but thank God, the dread 
visitation is gone now, and 
the children are all well 
and playing outside again. 

Someone sent a new 
tennis net and balls to the 


OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail to St. Michael, N. D. Express 
and freight via Fort Totten, N. D. 


Rev. Hildebrand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to St. Ann’s 


Mission, Belcourt, N. D. Express and freight via 
Rolla, N. D. 
Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 


O. S. B., and Rev. Fintan Baltz, 0. S. B. Mail to 
Immaculate Conception Mission, Stephan, Ss. D. Ex- 
press and freight via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B., and Rev. Edward 
Berheide, O. S. B. Mail to St. Paul’s Mission, Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 


dom donations through 
the mails, only a few dol- 
lars come in, not nearly 
enough to cover expenses. 

There has been no rain 
for nearly a year and the 
ground is bone dry; some- 
times there is a flurry of 
snow, but what with high 
winds and dust storm, 
when the flakes reach the 
ground they are mud color. 

(Turn to page 54) 








The Home Circle 


Conducted by 


Clare Hampton 


The Lover of Men 


Think of all the stars and planets, think of the im- 
mensity of the sun and the moon, the tremendous dis- 
tance between these planets the existence of thou- 
sands of heavenly bodies too far off for us to see; think 
of the perfect order in which these bodies pursue their 
appointed course, the seasons of the year, the com- 
plexity of even the smallest created thing, the elements 
which go into its composition, the laws which it obeys, 
the accuracy with which it reproduces itself. Then 
think of the perfection, the boundlessness of the Mas- 
ter-Mind which thought out all of these things, the 
millions of years during which He took pleasure in per- 
fecting this, His handiwork. 

Is it possible that a Mind with a capacity that 
staggers our poor little finite brains, can stop even for 
a moment to think of such an infinitesimal thing as 
man? And yet we know that it is so; we know that 
every little thing the Creator so lovingly fashioned for 
His own pleasure, is infinitely dear to Him. We are 
told that not a sparrow falls, or a hair from our heads, 
but the Father knows it. To prove that love to us, 
the Father sent His Son—beautiful and perfect be- 
yond imagining, and that Son, in order to prove to us 
still more clearly His love, took the way that we under- 
stand best—the path of pain. We are acquainted with 
pain; it is our familiar guest in daily life. So He 
chose that way to prove it to us, His little ones, just 
as a teacher, with infinite patience, stops to prove to 
a little child that two and two are four. 

Whenever He found us forgetting, He came himself 
to some soul, and gave that soul a mission—the mission 
of proclaiming His love. So also He gave us His Sa- 
cred Heart, treasure of treasures, luring us by His 
twelve precious promises. And each time He manifests 
Himself to some new saint, He makes new promises, 
promising us all sorts of riches, if we will but heed His 
loving call. 

What are YOU doing for the Sacred Heart this 
month? 


For the June Bride 


Some new ideas in the way of bride showers may not 
be amiss in the month of brides. This one is interest- 
ing—a blue-bird shower. Have someone take the bride 
out while the guests assemble; if an evening affair, 
have the front of the house dark, the guests seated in 
the living room or grouped on the stairs. Each holds 
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a “puff-ball” of blue silk, tied with pink ribbon— 
really they are sachet bags, stuffed with cotton and 
sachet powder. When all is in readiness, the bride is 
brought in; everyone cries “Surprise,” the lights are 
turned on simultaneously, and the bride is pelted with 
the fragrant puff-balls. She can use these afterwards 
to scent closets and drawers in her new home. 

She is then led into the dining room, where blue-birds 
are seen flying in all directions; to obtain this effect, 
drape twisted blue crepe paper, about % inch wide, 
from the center chandelier, to the walls, fastening with 
thumb-tacks. Card-board blue-birds may be obtained 
from the stationery shops, and tied on at intervals with 
black thread, which is almost invisible. Place-cards are 
blue-birds seated on the handles of small blue crepe 
paper baskets, which contain candy, or pinned to blue 
handkerchiefs, which are folded in such a way as to 
stand up on end. The handkerchiefs are nice favors 
for the guests. The centerpiece of the table is a big 
nest made of shredded blue crepe paper, in which lie 
the tissue-wrapped parcels containing the gifts brought 
by the guests. On each package is pinned a blue-bird 
in such a way as to sit upright. 

Small celluloid blue-birds may be placed on the edge 
of the glasses, and paper blue-bird napkins used. 


Recipes 

BROWNED PIMENTO PoTATOES: Mix 3 cups mashed 
potatoes with 1 egg and two pimentoes, chopped fine. 
Form into balls, brush over with slightly beaten egg, 
dust with pepper and brown in hot oven. 

ORANGE IcE: To one-half cup orange juice and three 
tablespoons lemon juice, add % teaspoon grated lemon 
rind, 1 teaspoon grated orange rind, 1 cup sugar, 1 
pint water and 2 teaspoons gelatin soaked in %4 cup 
cold water and dissolved in % cup boiling water. Pour 
into freezing tray and when frozen to a mush, re- 
move to a bowl and beat. Return to tray and freeze 
1% to 2 hours in electric refrigerator. Or pour into 
freezer and freeze the regular way. 


Household Hints 


In summer, prepare as much of the evening meal as 
possible in the cool of the morning; then you will not 
be hot and tired when the family comes home. 


Now that hot weather is on the way, if good care is 
taken of the general health, there is no danger from 
heat prostration, avers a physician. Only persons who 
are “run down” are affected by the heat. 
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Notes of Interest 


Benedictine 

—Bro. Columban (Joseph) Reinke, O. S. B., of As- 
sumption Abbey, Richardton, N. D., died several months 
ago. The deceased, who was born in Prussia, Jan. 1, 
1864, was a seminarian at St. Meinrad from ’94 to 
96. He made his religious profession as a lay brother 
Nov. 21, 1902. R. I. P. 

—Dom Jean Baptiste Brin, O. S. B., a monk of Farn- 
borough Abbey in England, who died in January, was 
noted for his knowledge of Oriental languages. He 
was a research worker in the John Rylands Library 
at Manchester for Dr. Hyvernat of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. Dom Jean Baptiste was born Oct. 9, 1862, and 
had been a priest since Dec. 26, 1885. On Sept. 8, 1905, 
he was professed as a Benedictine. 

—Father Lawrence Piotrzkowski, 0. S. B., librarian 
at St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington, was recently 
elected president of the Northwest Library Association 
at its meeting in Seattle. 

—Father Celestine Huber, O. S. B., the newly ap- 
pointed novice master at St. Vincent’s Archabbey, suc- 
ceeds Father Baldwin Ambrose, who had filled this 
responsible position for twenty-seven years. 

—The Very Rev. George Bede Cox, O. S. B., Cathe- 
dral Prior of Norwich, England, a monk of Downside 
Abbey, was elected Titular Abbot of Glastonbury Ab- 
bey on Jan. 5th, the eve of his eightieth birthday. The 
chapter of Downside Abbey has the privilege of giving 
this title. The new Titular Abbot, who has _ been 
Cathedral Prior since 1922, was born Jan. 6, 1854; on 
Feb. 13, 1874, he pronounced the vows of religion, and 
on Sept. 19, 1880, he was ordained to the priesthood. 

—Brother Anthony Jana, O. S. B., of St. Procopius 
Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, celebrated on the feast of 
Epiphany the golden jubilee of his religious profession. 
The jubilarian was born in Bohemia on March 4, 1853. 
After serving as a soldier in the Austrian army, he 
came to the United States. At St. Vincent’s Archabbey 
he entered the Order of St. Benedict, but was later 
transferred to the monastery of St. Procopius, which 
was established in Chicago in 1885. In 1914 the com- 
munity removed to Lisle. 

—The life of St. Benedict and a translation of his 
rule have been published in Slovak by the Very Rev. 
Gregory Vaniscak, O. S. B., Prior of St. Andrew’s 
Priory at Cleveland, Ohio. 

—The Rev. Dom Henri Demazure, O. S. B., of St. 
Anne’s Abbey in the diocese of Vannes, northwestern 
France, has been elected abbot by his confreres to suc- 
ceed Abbot Joseph Marsille, who died in October. Ab- 
bot Demazure, who was born Dec. 30, 1882, abandoned 
a diplomatic career to become a religious. On Jan. 6, 
1923, he made his religious profession, and was or- 
dained on Dec. 17, 1927, about five years later. The 
abbatial blessing took place on the feast of St. Maur, 
Jan. 15. 
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—lIn pre-Reformation days the chapters of many of 
the cathedrals of England were composed of Bene- 
dictine monks. The superiors of these monastic com- 
munities were called Cathedral Priors. Since the re- 
establishment of the Church in that country, the Holy 
See has enacted that these titles be perpetuated. There 
are twelve such Cathedral Priors in the English Bene- 
dictine Congregation. The Priors of Canterbury, Win- 
chester, and Durham take precedence over the rest. 

—The Cistercians, who took possession of Caldey 
after the convert monks had taken up their abode at 
Prinknash, now constitute an independent community. 
The monastery is now known as the Priory of Our 
Lady of Caldey. The monks recently elected their own 
superior who is a Titular Prior. This is the second 
Cistercian or Trappist monastery in England. The 
other is Mt. St. Bernard at Leicestershire. 


—At Buenos Aires the Congregation of Solesmes has 
a flourishing priory, a dependency of the Abbey of St. 
Dominic de Silos in Spain. 

—Indian missionaries on our continent still have dif- 
ficulties other than procuring the funds necessary on 
which to eke out their existence and build up their mis- 
sion territory. Perils by land and by sea now and then 
overtake them. Father Anthony Terhaar, O. S. B., who 
is stationed on Vancouver Island, had a narrow escape 
from drowning some weeks ago. The motor launch in 
which he makes his mission trips was dashed upon 
the rocks by a storm. The missionary managed to 
escape a watery grave, but he took along as a memento 
several broken zibs besides bruises. The boat was also 
injured by the rocks.—This incident in the missionary’s 
life recalls to mind an event experienced by Father 
Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., who was then among the 
Sioux at Stephan, S. D. One day in winter, before 
the advent of the Ford, he attempted to drive a team 
across the Missouri River over the ice. This river, a 
deep, wide, swiftly flowing stream, which has sacrificed 
many a human life, is always treacherous, even when 
covered with thick ice in midwinter. Father Ambrose 
lost both team and buggy, which dropped through a 
place covered with thin ice and were never seen again. 
Fortunately for the missionary he was able to jump in 
time to save his life. God watches over his mission- 
aries. 


Miscellaneous 


—According to information sent out by its publicity 
office, “A Century of Progress” will be in operation 
again this coming summer on Chicago’s lake front. 
Many new features are announced. It is reported that 
last season a total of $37,270,000 was spent by visitors 
for gate admissions and concessions; 22,565,859 ad- 
missions were sold, and of these latter 245,403 tickets 
were unredeemed. The average expenditure per visitor 
on the grounds, exclusive of the 50-cent admission, was 
$1.17. 
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St. Joseph Scholarship 











June is the Month of the Sacred Heart 

No interest is dearer to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus than the spread of His Kingdom on 
earth—the Church 

Laborers are needed to spread this Kingdom, 
apostles to spread the Gospel 

By contributing to the education of priests you 
become an apostle and preach the Gospel 
to men 

You share in their glory and reward 

Send your contribution, however small, for this 
noble work—TODAY 


Incomplete Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $3866.22. Total: 


Previously acknowl- 
$3866.22. 


St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $3520.90. Total: 


Previously acknowl- 
$3520.90. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3410.96. Total: $3410.96. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $3117.79. Total: 


Previously acknowl- 
$3117.79. 


Address all communications to 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Getting Chummy with Belial 
(Continued from page 43) 


ber of mixed marriages, of Catholic children in 
protestant or public schools, of Catholics at- 
tending other churches, of Catholic youth in the 
Y. M. C. A., ete.? Even Catholic leaders, under 
the glow of much good fellowship at such meet- 
ings, show a tendency to say silly and danger- 
ous things; nay, to speak downright heresy. 

Need I say more? I will only add that at 
frequent intervals I receive news items from 
this National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians. They can save paper and postage as re- 
gards THE GRAIL; I cannot look upon the move- 
ment as worth Catholic support. 

Narrow minded? If so, I glory in it. 

Intolerant? Properly so; for truth is es- 
sentially intolerant of error. 

No, Catholics, we cannot afford to jeopardize 
our priceless treasure of the true faith for those 
social and civic advantages to which, as citi- 
zens, we have already a previous right. 





ST. PAUL’S MISSION 
(Continued from page 51 

This Mission has been fortunate in that there has 
been no epidemic of any kind this Spring, and Father 
Sylvester is grateful that there were, as he puts it, 
“no fires, no floods, no storms.” For a whole month 
nothing has happened, and Father would rather have 
it that way. 

Easter Sunday was a happy day for the youngsters; 
each child had a little nest of his own, and there were 
Easter eggs of all colors, shapes and sizes. How their 
eyes did open when they saw them! It takes but very 
little to make these children happy. 

The days of Holy Week were fittingly celebrated too; 
on Palm Sunday, the procession with palms was made 
outside. On Holy Thursday there was another pro- 
cession, and the little Indian girls strewed flowers in 
the aisles of the church. 

On Good Friday about four inches of snow fell, and 
this was indeed very welcome. The boys were out early 
shoveling the sidewalks, and the farmers were glad to 
get the moisture for their crops. 


THOSE WHO SENT PACKAGES 

M. Fleckenstein, Jersey City, N. J., Mrs. Trapp, 
Cincinnati, O., Mrs. W. Reilly, New Rochelle, N. Y., Miss 
Julia L. Connor, Washington, D. C., Mrs. T. Kelly, 
Chicago, Ill., Mrs. J. M. Schaefer, Hays, Kans., Mrs. 
L. Erbacher, Palenville, N. Y., E. O’Halloran, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., K. Hermes, Columbus, O., M. Gorman, 
Norwalk, Conn., Mrs. Buckley, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. 
F. J. Mohrman, St. Louis, Mo., Donor, Louisville, Ky. 

Send tin foil and cancelled stamps to Clare Hampton, 
5486 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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—On April 12, Father Abbot dispensed from the 
usual reading at dinner in honor of our distinguished 
guest, Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, D. D., Bishop of 
Rockford, Ill., and his companion Rev. W. G. McMillan. 

—Fr. Prior (Benedict) leaves for Huntingburg to be 
assistant to our Fr. Francis for several days until the 
latter is again able to resume his many duties as pastor 
after his recent severe illness. 


—The week of April 15—22 gave ample testimony 
of the captivating charm of the simple yet persuasive 
preaching of evangelical truth. Each morning and eve- 
ning a host of cars of all makes and vintages waited 
patiently outside the Abbey Church whilst the devout 
congregation, filling the nave and the crypt, drank in 
eagerly the Word of God preached so effectively to 
them by the Revs. Henry Post, C. PP. S., and Joseph 
Ahn, C. PP. S. May the divine seed bear hundred- 
fold fruit. 

—We’re on the highway now. Hence it is easy for 
our alumni to pay us frequent, though all too curtailed, 
visits. It goes without saying that we are most grate- 
ful for these visits. 

—At dinner on April 16, we were honored hosts to 
Most Rev. Emmanuel B. Ledvina, D. D., Bishop of 
Corpus Christi, who will soon cross the large pond to 
pay his ad limina visit to the See of Peter. His com- 
panion, Rev. George Baumgartner, of Woodsboro, 
Texas, will call on home folks in Bavaria, Germany. 


—April 18, Feast of the Solemnity of St. Joseph and 
Patronal Feast of our dear Bishop, was a free day for 
our students. But it was not free from intense activity 
and excitement from morning till night, for it was— 
MISSION DAY. Eight of the secular clergy came to 
heighten the mission spirit. Athletic contests between 
the major and minor seminary and our clerics filled the 
greater part of the day. At 6:30 P. M. all assembled 
in the gymnasium of the minor seminary to listen to 
the addresses of the guest speakers, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frank A. Thill, Ph. D., of the Crusade Castle, Cin- 
cinnati, and the Revs. William Murphy and Charles 
Boldrick, of Louisville, Ky. Rev. Charles Schoettel- 
kotte represented the Major Seminary and Mr. Bernard 
Traub, the Minor Seminary. Msgr. Thill, in an in- 
teresting and practical talk, stressed the need and im- 
portance of Missiology. He then presented Fr. Anselm, 
Rector of the Major Seminary, with the Grand Cross 
of the Crusade in acknowledgment of his and St. Mein- 
rad’s work in behalf of the missions. 
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Echoes from our 


Abbey and Seminary 


- Benedict Brown, O. S. B. 


—Mission Day was “Outing Day” at Camp Bene- 
dict for a dozen of our ever youthful Fathers, including 
Fr. Luke, who is now 85 years young. Excitement was 
not lacking. In the afternoon Fr. Gilbert decided to 
imitate the Apostles and went “fishin” in the Blue 
River. Several others tried to vie with the great St. 
Boniface in hewing down a giant tree. This tree must 
have harbored some evil spirit for, contrary to expecta- 
tion and intent, it fell directly on the boat that Fr. 
Gilbert had vacated just in time to avoid being struck. 
His guardian angel was certainly.on the job. 


—On April 19, Mr. Joseph B. Honnigford and son 
Vincent, of Evansville, Ind., the father and brother 
respectively of our alumnus, Rev. Joseph Honnigford, 
who died on May 25, 1933, paid us a pleasant visit. 
Like the Magi they brought with them three gifts; a 
New Testament (Latin) bearing the date of 1565, a 
Roman Missal with the date of 1650, and a twenty-one 
inch corpus of a crucifix found by a Doctor in “No 
Man’s Land,” near Chateau-Thierry. We are very 
grateful for these historic gifts and also for the offer 
of some 300 books from the library of Fr. Honnigford 
for our Abbey Library. 


—tThe beautiful spring weather lures all landscaping 
talent out into nature’s wonderland. A stone walk of 
interlacing slabs has replaced the cloister walk from 
the seminary to the south entrance of the Abbey 
Church. A stone walk is also being laid in the court 
formed by the new minor seminary. 


—lIn the spring the birds fly north. Two Benedictine 
ravens, however, were an exception to this rule. On 
April 23, Re, Mother Jerome, O. S. B., Superioress of 
the Sacred Heart Convent at Yankton, S. Dak., and 
her companion, Sr. M. Marcelline, O. S. B., came from 
the still bleak North to listen to our Gregorian chant 
and congregational singing and to view the premises. 
Come again, Sisters. 


—On April 24 all hearts turned to Indianapolis 
where our Most Rev. Bishop, Joseph E. Ritter, D. D., 
was solemnly enthroned. Father Abbot, Fathers Eber- 
hard, Cyril, and Stephen represented the Abbey and 
Seminary on this happy occasion. The students en- 
joyed a holiday. The seminarians made a pilgrimage 
to Monte Cassino when a solemn high Mass was sung 
at 8 o’clock. Father Abbot and Father Eberhard also 
attended the consecration of the Most Rev. William 
D. O’Brien, D. D., at Chicago on the 25th. 
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—On April 22, Rev. James Gregoire, pastor of the 
Old Cathedral at Vincennes, Ind., celebrated the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of his holy ordination in the midst 
of the priestly sons of the parish. To this number be- 
long our Fathers Hilary, Stephen and John. Ad multos 
annos! 


—Revs. Bernard Sherian, A. Schad, A. Fussenneg- 
ger, R. Marchino, and T. Finneran, members of the 
Priests’ Choir of Indianapolis, stopped at the Abbey 
over night enroute to Rockport to assist at the funeral 
of Mr. Simon Bosler, father of the Revs. Cornelius and 
Clement Bosler, on Apr. 25. Fathers Thomas and 
Stephen accompanied them to assist at the obsequies. 
The bereaved family has the sincerest sympathy of 
THE GRAIL. 


—wWe had as welcome guest at supper on April 27th, 
the Rt. Rev. Francis Sadlier, O. S. B., Abbot of St. 
Leo’s Abbey, St. Leo, Florida. His visit to us was, 
however, extremely short, lasting but a few hours. 


—On April 25 the station of the Solemn Rogation 
Mass was at the chapel of Our Lady of Monte Cassino. 
Thither the St. Mark’s procession, composed of the 
parish, seminary and members of the Abbey, wended 
its way amidst the chanting of the Litany of All Saints 
and the Rosary, the latter being recited in three 
languages. We trust that despite the crisp wind and 
the static of occasional distractions on the highway 
our petitions reached heaven: “That Thou wouldst 
vouchsafe to give and preserve the fruits of the earth, 
We beseech Thee, hear us.” 


—The Month of Mary finds us kneeling at her 
various shrines. The grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes 
and Our Lady’s Chapel on Monte Cassino attract many 
clients. On each Sunday of May the pilgrimage will 
again be held, and will, no doubt, attract hundreds of 
her devout children. Each Saturday of the year a mass 
is offered up in the chapel on Monte Cassino for Mary’s 
clients. A leaflet explaining this arrangement as well 
as a neat little historical sketch of the chapel may be 
had for the asking. 


—With music and song and all day long on May 2, 
the students of the major seminary kept their annual 
May day. 

—Another number (Vol. 3, No. 2) of “St. Meinrad 
Historical Essays” has made its bow to an appreciative 
audience. Hearty applause of its excellent qualities 
comes from the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
D. D., the Apostolic Delegate. It is a centennial num- 
ber, featuring the past history of the diocese during 
the hundred years of its existence. More power to our 
able scribes and their wise director. 


—The Feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross on 
May 3rd (and not its “invention” as a youthful Latinist 
once styled it) again inaugurated the giving of the 
blessing with a particle of the true Cross daily until 
the Feast of its Exaltation on Sept. 14. May the words 
of this blessing be fulfilled in us: “May the blessing 
of the Omnipotent God, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, descend upon you (us) and the fruits of the 
earth and remain for ever.” 
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The Immoral Photo-Play 
(Continued from page 46) 


cott would mean. Recent publications reveal 
the fact that they can feel the rumbling of the 
voleano under their feet—a volcano ready to 
burst forth and devour them at any moment. 
These men have been powerful in the past, con- 
trolling as they do ninety per cent of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry threughout the world. 
Their productions have been viewed by 
100,000,000 people weekly in this country and 
250,000,000 weekly the world over. They are 
not even Christians; ninety per cent of them 
are Jews, Jews who have been denounced by 
their own people. Evidently they are men 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of modern 
paganism. In former times they counted their 
profits by the millions; now $50,000 loss on a 
picture would make the film a financial failure. 
How easy it would be for Catholics to trim a 
few productions to the tune of $50,000 each. 
Why, the producers would be on their knees 
begging for mercy in no time. 

The late Cardinal Gibbons said that if the 
bishops, priests and laity work together for a 
common cause, their efforts cannot fail. The 
huge ball of Catholic Action has been started; 
it will not be stopped until it has crushed the 
serpent of immoral photoplays. Bishop Cant- 
well of Los Angeles has made an earnest appeal 
for a reformation of filmdom, an appeal that 
has aroused the Catholics of the nation. The 
Bishop of Monterey-Fresno has made contacts 
with every theatre manager in his diocese ask- 
ing for clean shows and threatening a Catholic 
boycott should the request not be granted. The 
Bishop of Fall River, the Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, the Archbishop of Cincinnati, the 
Bishop of Albany, and in fact, practically all 
American Bishops have taken steps to counter- 
act this greatest evil of modern times. The 
Bishops, successors of the Apostles, are leaders 
in very truth. We must follow them into the 
fray, striking out at our opponents as only 
those who are on the side of the just can. 

Catholic sodalities have entered the lists. In 
some places all the societies are organized to 
fight this common enemy. Even university stu- 
dents have taken up the cause. One society, 


indignant because the producers disregarded 
the moral code they solemnly promised to ob- 
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serve, has arranged a systematic line of attack. 
The sodalists are made up principally of the 
picture-going age—between the years of four- 
teen and twenty-five. If half a million of these 
Sodalists were to boycott a film, it would cost 
the producing company $175,000. And they 
will not hesitate to do it. On one occasion 
they forced Mr. DeMille to take notice of one of 
their boycotts; this producer tried to defend 
the picture in a long letter, but to no avail. The 
industry never will forget the thrashing that 
film received at the hands of these youngsters. 
The programme that has been mapped out in- 
cludes the avoiding of bad photoplays, protest- 
ing to the company, literally swamping the 
stars with letters of protest when they take 
part in a bad scene, spreading the campaign 
among others. 

Nor must we forget that there are organiza- 
tions outside the Church who are only too eager 
to cooperate with us in our fight for decent 
pictures. Add these to the solid Catholic phal- 
anx, and where does Hollywood stand a chance? 
Good Protestants too resent the fact that peo- 
ple have gone wild over an actress who inter- 
prets the disgusting role of a common harlot. 
Such vile pictures have no attraction for them. 
They protest when the screen reveals illicit 
love, nudity, open vice; when prostitutes are 
placed on a pedestal; marriage is made a joke. 
The better class of people will aways demur 
against such filth. We can ever count on their 
aid. 

Granted that it is going to be a sacrifice to 
remain aloof from sixty per cent of the films 
produced, Hollywood, wounded in its only vul- 
nerable point, the box office, will soon awaken 
from its moral lethargy, and the sacrifice will 
soon be amply repaid by good, clean shows. No 
other call has ever deserved to be more heeded 
than this particular appeal for Catholic Action 
to reform the Motion Picture Industry. You 
know well that the talking picture influences 
every Catholic in the land. As things stand, it 
is the most insidious enemy to morality, the 
most covert agent of harm. Is it necessary to 
tell you that the future happiness, temporal and 
eternal, of the little ones in our charge is at 
stake? The die is cast! Forward then, Cru- 
saders! We are 25,000,000. strong. God is 
with us; who can be against us? Our fore- 
fathers, the Christian martyrs, gave us our 
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faith with their blood. Let it never be said that 
we, their children, failed to preserve that faith 
spotless. The fight is on! 


A Prayer 


Take me, my God, and keep me as Your own. 
Guard me from the passing phantoms of a fool- 
ish world. Grant that I love You always—and 
then do with me as You will. 

—F. P. Le Buffe. 








In Honor of the Sacred Heart! 


Burning Vigil Lights is indeed a very commendable 
practice. To place ones intentions beneath a votive 
stand and to burn lights while you are actively enga 
in your daily occupations is to be highly recommended. 

We have arranged to burn a votive light in the 
grotto of our Lady of Lourdes during the whole month 
of June for all subscribers and benefactors to thank 
our Lord for all blessings received. 

The month of June is consecrated to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. The love of the Sacred Heart for us 
is so intense, that no form of suffering,—neither 
scourge, nor thorns, nor nails, nor cross was too great 
for Him to endure for our salvation. 


The Church invites and even urges us to 
homage to His Sacred Heart especially 
the month of June, which is set aside for that very 
sence Many of you, perhaps, cannot attend the 

une devotions in your church or chapel. Why not, 
therefore, send your petitions to us and let us place 
them beneath our votive stand. 

How many of our subscribers will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to do homage to Jesus and His 
Sacred Heart? Your petitions with a small contribu- 
tion will be gratefully accepted. 


Enclosed @.................... 


ay public 
roughout 


Dear Rev. Father: 
I am glad to mail you my intentions: 
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Corpus Christi and Orvieto 
(Continued from page 47) 





dren a bit playful as they rolled and giggled on 
the floor or in the aisles. Before leaving we 
were shown some relics of St. Thomas which 
the friars of San Dominico still treasured of 
their great theologian. 

We then set out to look over the city. The 
center of our day’s tour would naturally be the 
city’s greatest glory, the cathedral or Duomo. 
Indeed, anyone who visits Italy should not pass 
it by, since, together with the cathedrals of 
Venice and Pisa, it ranks as the greatest crea- 
tion of medieval Italian genius. The corner- 
stone was laid in 1290 by Pope Nicholas IV. 
Boniface VIII then made a warm appeal to all 
Christendom for assistance. During the 290 
years which the construction required, no less 
than 33 architects, 152 sculptors, 68 painters, 
90 artists in mosaic, and 28 wood carvers were 
enrolled in the work. It was of interest to me 
to note that the first superintendent of the 
works of whom there is certain notice was the 
Benedictine, Fra Benvignate of Gubbio. 

Undoubtedly the most beautiful part of the 
whole basilica is the entrance or facade. A 
recent edition of one of our encyclopedias says 
of this facade that it is “the greatest monu- 
ment in polychrome in the world.” It is not 
unusual to find beautifully colored mosaics hid 
away in the dark interior of some church. But 
here, shimmering in the light of the noonday 
sun, was a riot of color and picture on a back- 
ground of gold. The Italians love color, and 
the artists who assembled the infinite number 
of parts which go to make up these mosaics 
were no exception. “This wonder of art,” 
writes a modern admirer, “seems a huge page 
painted in miniature, whereon in marble and 
mosaic shines forth the whole story of the 
Christian religion. The harmony of the mosaic 
pictures with their golden backgrounds, the 
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architecture, and the fine mingling of horizon- 
tal and verticle lines, make it one of the most 
beautiful creations of the Italian gothic.” 

We hear it sometimes said by Protestants 
that the Catholic Church, before Luther’s time, 
hid the Bible from the people; but this cathe- 
dral, built 200 years before Luther was born, 
proves that statement to be false. The duomo 
of Orvieto is but one of many medieval cathe- 
drals which may truly be called “the peasant’s 
Bible.” On their walls the illiterate peasant 
could read in picture the principal truths of 
Scripture. It is also evidence of the harmony 
which existed in the ages of faith between re- 
ligion and civil life. Just as in Siena the city 
hall was fitted out with a chapel and decorated 
with religious subjects, so here also the passer- 
by or business man was daily reminded of those 
truths to which his life should be shaped. 

Six panels in bas-relief flank the three main 
doors and tell the story of the Old and New 
Testament. Above the richly ornamented door- 
ways begin in mosaic the story of Mary, the 
Mother of the Redeemer. And as the eye fol- 
lows step by step this colorful story, it is led 
irresistably to a point on which the whole 
facade converges. The mosaic here blends with 
a maze of carved columns, arches, and statues. 
To the right and left stand the twelve prophets, 
and above, in a straight line, and statues of the 
twelve Apostles. But the center of this vener- 
able assembly is a great circular window, over 
which, along lines of marble tracery, the eye is 
still drawn until it rests on the exquisitely 
carved head of the Redeemer. The facade is 
thus an expression of the Christian life, which 
has but one common center, Christ, around 
Whom, with Mary and the Saints, all Chris- 
tians meet together as one great family. 

In contrast to the dazzling brightness of the 
exterior, the interior of the church seems quite 
dark. Gothic cathedrals are generally so; their 
designers seem to have tried for that effect. In 
the distance, opposite the entrance, a great 
gothic window.of stained glass relieves the ob- 
security and is reflected on the polished floor of 
red marble. One soon notices other windows, 
not of stained glass but of transparent ala- 
baster. The softly colored light which is thus 
admitted into the cathedral makes a unique 
effect. 


(Turn to page 60) 
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Rainbow’s End 
(Continued from page 45) 


suppose we will be getting only bird’s-eye views 
of you from now on.” Myra laughed heartily, 
happy at being at home among friends again. 

“Life must go on, my dear—and one’s career ; 
but I promise to drop in on you every time I 
come near the dear old home-town.” 

“And how often will that be?” 

“I hardly know—whenever I feel my heart- 
strings pulling. They will be attached to my 
old home across the street, you know.” 

“By the way—what are you going to do 
about Aunt Jinny?” 

“IT am leaving her as caretaker of my house. 
She shall have a home there for life. Poor 
dear! She is so happy about it!” Clara 
laughed affectionately. 

“You are always finding old ladies and be- 
friending them! I shouldn’t wonder if you’d 
have a collection of them over at your house 
in a few years.” 

“That’s an idea! Make an old-age home of 
my house! Capital! Only for special cases, 
though; cases that no one else will take, or that 
no one else has room.for. You sometimes have 
good ideas, Clara.” 

“Only sometimes?” 

“Oh no, dearie; you are always very clear- 
minded, but this idea was brilliant! Oh Clara, 
I am going to have the grandest time making 
people happy!” 

“T can imagine; 
idea of enjoyment.” 

“It’s the only kind of enjoyment that never 


that seems to be your only 


stales; by the way, I want you to keep an eye’ 


on Aunt Jinny for me. Watch over her and 
take care of her like your very own aunt. Do 
you hear me?” 

“I do, dear. She seems likable enough; and 
she fairly dotes on Clarine.” : 

“There; you'll have someone to watch Cla- 
rine for you. And another thing: I want you 
to have Father Mendel come to see her now 
and then—you know—‘A soul to save, a heart 
to touch’—. Well, I must be off. Oh, I almost 
forgot! Roy was over a little while ago, and 


what do you think? He’s going to medical col- 
And Daddy Shane is going to advance 
Isn’t that wonderful?” 


lege! 
him the money. 
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Just three years later we find Myra in the 
big city of her choice, laboring with several 
helpers, to put in order an old residence of 
twenty two rooms, which she had purchased as 
the home of her long-dreamed-of clinic, where 
the halt, the lame and the blind among the 
poor, might find expert care and attention free 
of cost. She had visited countless hospitals 
and clinics in various cities, listened to advice 
from doctors, nurses and Superiors of hospitals, 
and studied the work of dozens of specialists, 
until now, she had a pretty fair idea of just 
how to go about the work. 

First, she had gone down to the Mercy Home, 
where the good nuns kept a Day Nursery, and 
incidentally, an Employment Agency for the 
mothers of the little ones, and obtained five 
women to give the house a thorough soap and 
water bath from basement to attic. Then 
white iron beds were provided, surgical instru- 
ments purchased, an operating room fitted out, 
and all other necessary furnishings ordered. 
Medical men from all over the city were in- 
terested, and came to visit the new clinic; many 
promised their help, and aided Myra by their 
advice. 

She had taken an intensive nurse’s course 
herself, so as to familiarize herself with medical 
matters, and engaged an extra nurse to help 
take care of the first cases; for already moth- 
ers came with their stricken offspring, and in- 
quired how soon the home would be ready for 
patients. Mr. and Mrs. Shane and Roy came 
down for the opening day, and the latter’s eyes 
gleamed with enthusiasm as she showed them 
through the building; he promised to come 
and be her house surgeon the moment his in- 
ternship was ended. Before the day was half 
gone, a little girl was brought in with tubercu- 
losis of the hip, a boy with club feet, and a two 
year old child with cataracts on both eyes. Two 
famous specialists of the city had promised to 
work in the clinic without fees, and Roy recom- 
mended a third. 

“He’s Dr. Raymond Shaw,” explained Roy. 
“You ought to get in communication with him, 
Myra. He’s a brilliant surgeon and research 
man, although he’s not much older than you or 
I. Already he’s made his mark in the medical 
world, but he’s poor. He could amass a lot of 
money if he wanted to, but he refuses to charge 


(Turn to page 61) 


Corpus Christi and Orvieto 
(Continued from page 58) 





The transept, however, is better illuminated 
—luckily for us, because some of the greatest 
artists have left their frescoes there. On the 
right we entered what is called “the new chap- 
el,” finished in the year 1455. This chapel is 
remarkable for its frescoes of the Last Judg- 
ment and the End of the World. The artist 
Luca Signorelli, was invited to Orvieto from 
Cortona. The theologians furnished him with 
arguments, and his native Tuscany provided a 
vivid power of imagery. The pictures thus 
produced were the beginning of a new era in 
art; their life and realism impressed not only 
the common people but even the eminent Michel 
Angelo. The latter is said to have been in- 
spired by these frescoes to produce the world 
famous painting of the Last Judgment in the 
Sistine chapel of the Vatican. 

However, in the estimation of a native Orvie- 
tan, the greatest treasure of the basilica is yet 
to be seen. He will lead you with great rever- 
ence to a chapel on the opposite side of the 
transept. This is the chapel of the Holy Cor- 
poral, whose wonderful story is told on the 
fresco-covered walls: How a priest, celebrat- 
ing Mass at nearby Bolsena, was tormented by 
doubts concerning the Real Presence; and how, 
to his amazement, drops of blood oozed out 
from the consecrated host on to the corporal; 
how the news of the miracle then became broad- 
cast and the bloodstained corporal was brought 
to Orvieto by Pope Urban IV. What adds 
reality to the story is the presence of the cor- 
poral in this chapel, where it is kept in a beau- 
tiful reliquary. 

Here in this chapel our day’s pilgrimage was 
brought to a fitting close. It was as though 
our quest for the Holy Grail had been success- 
ful, and, like those knights of Arthurian legend, 
we were again united around the altar. The 
declining sun seemed hardly able to pierce 
through the alabaster windows, and from out 
the gathering shadows a procession of torch- 
bearers made its way through the crowds of 
kneeling pilgrims. Following them was the 
spiritual father of the city of the rock, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Orvieto. The darken- 


ing chapel was soon alive with the flickering 
It lighted up the frescoed figures 


candle light. 
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of bygone ages who had once made history 
in Orvieto, as well as the upturned faces of the 
students, uniting all in one golden radiance. 
Such is the power of the Eucharist, which, 
thrusting aside the barriers of time, unites in 
one great family the children of the Church of 
all ages. 


Among all these great figures of the past, one 
especially was made to live again as an eloquent 
Dominican spoke to the assembled students of 
St. Thomas’ devotion to the Holy Eucharist. 
“The Blessed Sacrament,” said the speaker, 
“was the secret of St. Thomas’ success as a 
Saint and a scholar. If your lives are to be a 
success, they also must be transformed by the 
same holy Sacrament.” The familiar Benedic- 
tion hymns, which owe their origin to Orvieto, 
then sounded with unwonted fervor through 
the historic arches. Finally, the Body of Christ 
was again raised in benediction from that city 
of the popes, whence the blessings of a new 
Corpus Christi had once gladdened the world. 


The iron steed which was to carry us back 
to Rome was already impatient to be on its 
way, and it was necessary to bid farewell to 
this Umbrian city of the Grail. As we descend- 
ed again to the valley with its railroad station 
and other evidences of the modern, it was as 
though we had left behind a city of another 
world. The setting sun helped to complete this 
impression, as it tinged the walls, the church 
steeples, and the cathedral spires with a golden 
halo. Those familiar with the old Grail legends 
would recall the following description of Sar- 
ras, the traditional city of the Grail. “Near 
eventide the ship approached a great city that 
stood upon a high and rocky hill. And that city 
was the city of Sarras, and it appeared to the 
eyes of the three knights to be very great and 
beautiful. For they beheld that there were 
very many high pinnacles and towers to that 
city, and they saw that these were illuminated 
by the setting sun, so that they appeared as 
though they were built of pure and shining 
gold.” 


Souls approaching Holy Communion bear 
away the graces of heaven in greater or less 
abundance, according to the fervor of their 
love. —St. Cath. of Sienna. 
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June, 1934 


Rainbow’s End 
(Continued from page 59) 


big fees. Just the kind of man you want— 
intensely philanthropic. A man who lives only 
for his profession.” 

“I'll write him today!” replied Myra. “Per- 
haps he could be induced to change his resi- 
dence to our city. At any rate, I’ll try.” 

She wrote him that very day by special de- 
livery, and three days later, had his reply. He 
would come down to visit the clinic and talk 
things over, and if it was the opening he was 
looking for, he would move in, bag and bag- 
gage. The Shanes were induced to remain for 
a week, as there was plenty of room, but Roy 
had to return to his college. Myra had wanted 
him to wait and meet Dr. Shaw, but he averred 
that every minute away from his classes was 
just so much time lost. 

“If he decides to move down here, I’ll see 
plenty of him,” he said. 

Dr. Shaw arrived toward the end of the 
week. Myra, the Shane’s and several noted 
medical men were at the station to meet him, 
all eager to see what he was like. They climbed 
into automobiles, and then went off to a hotel 
for lunch; then they went to the new clinic, to 
show Dr. Shaw around. At first, he was sur- 
rounded by the other doctors, who eagerly plied 
him with questions, and talked over the latest 
advances in medical science. He was a tall, 
lean fellow, prematurely gray, and looking 
older than he really was, with deep, burning 
eyes. No one could talk to him long, without 
realizing that he was all on fire with fervor for 
his work, an enthusiasm that seemed more than 
earthly. 

But in spite of all the talk, he never missed a 
detail in the house. At the door of the operat- 
ing-room, he paused, and looked about with ap- 
proval at the white cases of glittering instru- 
ments, the various scientific machines for the 
restoration of life and health. Then he entered 
the room, and minutely examined everything, 
followed about by the other doctors. Having 
satisfied himself, he turned with a smile to 
Myra. 

“T must compliment you, Miss Curtis, on the 
completeness of your equipment. I confess, I 
feel a great hankering to work here.” 
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“Then you will accept the post?” she asked 
eagerly. Once more he looked about, thought a 
moment, then smiled into her eyes. 

“On one condition, Miss Curtis.” 

“And that is?” 

“That you fit up a laboratory for me.” 

“TI will have one built on, if necessary.” 

“Fine! I—” Suddenly he turned pale, and 
his hand flew to his forehead. His gaze rested 
on Myra’s hand as if he were seeing a vision. 

“Miss Curtis! Where—did you get that 
ring?” 

“Why it’s my engagement ring; my fiance 
gave it to me before he left for the war.” The 
doctor staggered, and they led him to a chair; 
he buried his face in his hands for a minute, 
then slowly looked up into Myra’s face. Slowly, 
the light of recognition came. 

“My God! Myra! It’s you! 
I’ve been groping for all these years! I knew 
there was something—oh thank God! I’ve 
found you at last!” Myra knelt beside him and 
was clasped convulsively in his arms, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Shane, tears of joy streaming 
down their faces, came forward. 

“John! Don’t you know us?” 
his mother. 

“Father! Mother!” he cried, and was clasped 
in their arms in turn, while the doctors left 
the room and closed the door upon the happy 
party. 


That’s what 


now asked 


THE END. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


In order to enlarge the children’s vocabulary, a 
school teacher was in the habit of giving them a cer- 
tain word and asking them to form a sentence in which 
that word occurred. One day she gave the class the 
word “notwithstanding.” A _ bright-faced youngster 
held up his hand. 


“Well, what is your sentence?” asked the teacher. 
“Father wore his trousers out; but notwithstand- 


ing!” 


The teacher had been reading to the class about 
forests, “And now, boys,” she asked, “which one of 
you can tell me the pine that has the longest and sharp- 
est needles?” ° 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Tommy?” 

“The porcupine!” 
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Priest-Chemist Perfects Healing Shampoo 


eee ge : dows = a, Scan tineptis 
819 FIRST AVENUE per: estes a marv —" ndruff removing antiseptic 
for its remarkable results in cleansing the scalp and beauti- 
fying the hair. GLO-MORE rejuvenates dry, lifeless hair, 
produces a clean scalp and lustrous, wavy hair. For a large 
bottle containing about fifty sham 
more-Burke, Inc., Seattle, Washington, who handle univer- 
sity royalties. Free trial bottle on request. 
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Are You 


Write Today for 


Father Heumann’s 


Health Book 


it Is 


Sick? 


136 pages 
200 illustrations 


Father Heumann’s one wish was to place this book inte the 
hands of all who value health. 

It tells in simple language how to treat such health destroy- 
ing ailments as those listed below, and contains information 
on health not generally known to the public. You will find 
answers to hundreds of questions regarding the human body. 
Think of it—more than 6,000,000 of these books are already 
in homes throughout the world. Hundreds of thousands of 
people the world over found health and happiness, following 
the advice of Father Heumann. 


We will send this FREE HEALTH BOOK tw You. 
Mail us your name and address. 


200,000 testimonial letters tell how sufferers have found 
relief; a mass of evidence what this noted Catholic Priest, 
Father Heumann, did for mankind. You will find 


THIS BOOK INDISPENSABLE 
in caring for the sick in your home. 


- -_ -_ -_ -_ -_ - - -”- -_ -_ - -_ _ - —_ - -— -_ ad bed 
L. Heumann & Co., 34 E. 12th St., New York, N. ¥. Dept. 30CHc 
Please send free of charge Father Heumann’s Health Book. 


Name 





Addr 
Print your Name plainly, check disorder of which you suffer. 
(] Nervous Disorders [] Gall & Liver (] Anemia, Chiorosis 
[] Stomach & Bowel [] Hardefing of the [] Colds & Coughs 
Disorders Arteries (] Asthma 
{) Constipation : () Bladder & Kidney [] Skin Troubles 
if your ailment is not mentioned, state same: 


























Books Received 


“I Pray” is a prayerbook for the young 
edited by Sister M. Alphonsus, O. S. U, 
This book merits high praise because of i 
completeness and arrangement, its beautiful 
pictures, and the liturgical instructions i 
contains. Benziger Bros. 


“The Manual of the Eucharistic Cru- 
sade,” compiled by Gregory G. Rybrook, O. 
Praem., very beautifully and effectively ex- 
plains the method of bringing the Blessed 
Eucharist into our lives as sole Sovereign 
and lifelong Friend. St. Norbert Abbey, 
West De Pere, Wis. Price, twenty cents. 


Pamphlets from The Queen’s Work, 3742 
West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. Each 
ten cents. 

“Tony” by Thomas B. Chetwood, S. J. 
Stories showing the influence of the 
Eucharistic Heart of Jesus in the lives of 
men. 

Radio Talks by Rev. John J. Walde on 
Lourdes, The Little Flower, Theresa Neu- 
mann. 

“Thanksgiving after Holy Communion” 
by Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 

“It’s Christ or War” by Daniel A. Lord, 
S. J. Excellent portrayal of the Church’ 
position in the past and in the present from 
the viewpoint of the history of peace and 


war. 
Historical ‘‘Finds’’ 


The pheasants of Egypt had to work for 
nothing. 

God created man and infused into him an 
immoral soul. 

And when Adam was asleep God took 
one of his ribbon and made a woman. 

Moses was the son of David. 

Moses was the only made baby that was 
not killed at the time of the martyrdom 
of the holy Innocents. 

He (Themistocles) made Athens a naval 
power by demons (demes). 

Alexander was father of Philip of Ma- 
cedon, who, when his father was killed, took 
command of his father’s army and went all 
over Greece. (Who’s who in Macedon.) 
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